THE   GOLDEN   FLOOD
Here intellectual gems vie in brilliancy with diamond
bracelets, and shapely necks and heaving bosoms divide
your attention with glowing thoughts and well-turned
phrases. It is a heavenly combination! The club has no
constitution. Its motto, Trove all things; hold fast that
which is good/ indicates the width of its hearth. Round
it in friendly converse gather Catholic priests, Unitarian
and Baptist ministers, Free-thinkers, Agnostics, Positi-
vists, Socialists, Cremationists, and thinkers of every
possible type, but always of good calibre. It is indeed
a microcosm of the world."
Courtlandt Palmer was a bold, free spirit. Submit-
ting to an operation in July, 1888, which he had been
warned would probably prove fatal and which did, he
bade his family and friends farewell, hummed a tune
from "Tannhauser", provided for the cremation of his
remains, and said to those at the bed side: *CI want you
one and all to tell the whole world that you have seen a
free-thinker die without the least fear of what the here-
after may be/*
At the Nineteenth Century Club Carnegie met Col.
Robert G. Ingersoll. The brilliant, warm-hearted ag-
nostic held open house at his home on Murray Hill on
Sunday afternoons. Notables from everywhere came to
meet the genial "Col. Bob" and exchange ideas, philo-
sophy and witty nothings with him. John W. Mackay,
pioneer Western millionaire and father of Clarence Mac-
kay; John D. Crimmins, leading Catholic layman; Mau-
rice Barrymore, the great actor, with his cutting wit;
Marshall P. Wilder, droll writer and lecturer; beautiful
Julia Marlowe and Viola Allen were among the regulars
at the Ingersolls. Carnegie revelled in the atmosphere*
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